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During the summer quarter just passed I took the oppor- 
tunity to collect in my own classes and through my colleagues 
from teachers of experience and school principals and superin- 
tendents about a hundred statements with regard to the 
doings of high-school principals. The statements were on 
various aspects of the general topic. It was suggested that 
only actual experiences be discussed, that some of the better 
methods of supervision observed by the writers be described, 
that criticisms be recorded against practices which were 
thought to be objectionable, that comment be made on such 
matters as the most important duties of the principal, the 
mode of his appointment, and any other phases of the situation 
which occurred to the writers. 

Eighty-two of the statements came from teachers, twenty- 
seven from administrative officers. The topics discussed in 
most of these papers were those which had to do with the 
relation between the principal and his teachers. This paper 
will follow the statements and give first emphasis to the super- 
visory aspects of the principal's duties. 
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There was one point which was made more frequently than 
any other. It was said again and again in one phrase or another 
that the principal is responsible for the co-ordination of the 
activities of the school. He must co-ordinate the different 
departments with each other; he must see that the teachers 
are working together as a unit; he must bring pupils and the 
community into harmony with the general plans of the school. 

One cannot read this repeated reference to unity and 
co-ordination without recognizing the fact that the principal 
is thought of as having a general and central duty as distin- 
guished from the particular and specialized duties of the 
teachers. For this central duty there must be methods no 
less than there are methods of presenting factoring in the 
algebra class. Yet one looks through the literature of educa- 
tion in vain for any systematic statement of the problems or 
methods of supervision. Here and there are vague statements 
to the effect that the principal must with tact and wisdom 
guide teachers and pupils in the direction of success. As one 
of the statements puts it, "he must do whatever is necessary 
to keep the pupils in a teachable attitude and the teachers 
effectively at work." 

Such generalities are seen to need much filling in of details 
when one encounters the concrete facts drawn from a principal's 
actual experience and reported in the following terms: 

The greatest difficulty I encounter in my work as principal is a peculiar, 
constant state of passivity on the part of most of the teachers with whom I 
come in contact — a skin-deep, superficial professional spirit that endures, 
accepts pleasantly any suggestion regarding school work, without comment, 
except, "Yes, indeed, if you wish it," or "Yes, if you think so." The sug- 
gestions are then carried out with the same pleasantness, but they end right 
there. No inquiry as to their value, their correctness pedagogically or 
psychologically, ever passes their lips. 

Another vivid extract from life is found in the following: 

I have hesitated somewhat in offering what I have on this topic. I have 
finally decided to do it, however, not for any positive contribution that I 
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can make to methods of supervision, but rather to indicate what I think is 
the situation that is pretty general in small schools of about ten teachers. 

For the most part the principals of these smaller high schools are, like 
myself, young men, younger than most of the teachers. The only younger 
teachers we have are the women just beginning and the men employed in 
the departments of athletics, manual training, and agriculture. We are 
handicapped in two fundamental ways for effective supervision. In the 
first place, we are still in the process of perfecting our own methods of 
teaching. Our limited experience has not given us time to learn the best 
methods in those lines which we teach or have taught, let alone the other 
lines in which we have had no experience. In short, we are not equipped to 
supervise. 

In the second place, the teachers who are older feel that they know 
more about the situation than the principal. Many of them are justified 
in their conclusions in this respect. The younger teachers are so 
engrossed in handling the discipline of their classrooms that the only help 
they can profitably use is that which will directly improve the "order." 

With the meagerness of prestige we have to resort to indirect modes. 
I shall indicate here some that I have used. 

(1) Reading-circle work, using such books as Parker's Methods of 
Teaching in High Schools, McMurry's How to Study, Bagley's School 
Discipline, etc. These meetings occur after school hours once a week. 
Portions of the book are discussed at each meeting, with an attempt to 
make applications to conditions in our school. 

I think some good has come from these meetings for many teachers, 
but not for all. Some of the teachers, including inexperienced ones, feel 
that they know a great deal more about the situation than McMurry or 
Parker, or any other specialist. 

Another method I have used is to make casual visits and incidentally 
drift in conversation into the difficulties that the teacher is encountering and 
draw her out on these points, then give such advice as I deem feasible and, 
if possible, later hand her an article or a chapter in some educational book. 

I also use the method of visiting a teacher's classes for a series of recita- 
tions a day or so apart to discover whether or not she knows how to "get 
somewhere" with a topic. Then, if things are not as I think they should 
be, I have a private conference with the teacher and try to direct her to 
some reading on the point. The use of the reading is a resort of the young 
principal to give his statements authority by appealing to the decisions of 
superiors. 
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The conscious adoption of indirect methods in this case 
indicates that the young principal has studied his problem and 
has adapted himself to the social situation in which he works. 
He is devising methods of supervision. If there were records 
of the many successful and unsuccessful efforts which have 
been made in this direction by people who have been promoted 
out of the teaching ranks into the ranks of supervisors, it would 
be easier to make clear to the whole profession what is meant 
by the statement that the principal needs special training for 
his duties as a school manager. 

Criticisms and suggestions given indirectly by the young 
principal who was quoted above are given directly by principals 
of longer experience. Here we may distinguish between the 
external or mechanical methods of presenting criticisms and 
the inner form or manner of appealing to the teacher. 

The externals of criticism vary. Eleven of the statements 
received describe a method of written criticisms somewhat like 
the following: 

The principal enters the classroom and stays as long as serves his purpose. 
When he leaves the room he quietly places upon the teacher's desk a written 
report of his visit. This contains constructive and sympathetic criticism. 
The first points mentioned are the good features he has observed, and he 
always finds something; the second are the points which need particular 
attention for the purpose of correction. 

He does not mention these criticisms to a teacher afterward, but if 
she asks him about his suggestions he is very glad to explain and advise. 

One teacher evidently has had an unfortunate experience 
with these written missives, for she refers to them as notes to 
be wept over after the principal has left. 

Five teachers from different schools describe the method 
of shorthand reports of lessons with comments. The criticisms 
given the teacher on the basis of such a fully reported lesson 
can be more complete and detailed than of a lesson merely 
heard. Perhaps it will be well to repeat in full one description 
of this device. It is as follows: 
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Our principal makes regular visits to the various classrooms, taking 
with him a stenographer. The stenographer takes in shorthand not only 
every word said by the teacher, but also everything said by pupils. She 
then makes two typewritten copies of this material for the principal. The 
principal keeps one for future reference, with his comments written at the 
bottom, and gives the other to the teacher. This copy also has the principal's 
criticisms indicated at the bottom. If either or both parties care for a 
conference on any of the material, these copies refresh their minds on the 
actual happenings. The principal files his copies away and from time to 
time compares any given teacher's records, thereby determining the extent 
to which she is profiting by his suggestions. 

There are methods of dealing with class exercises before 
they occur. These depend on preparation made in advance. 
Only three of the statements out of the eighty-two received 
from teachers indicate any requirement in high schools of 
lesson plans made in advance. One which shows the possibility 
of general organization of the work of the school on the basis 
of these lesson plans is as follows : 

A device used by a principal for correlation of departments that worked 
well in a small school and might be adjusted for use in a larger school was 
adopted by a principal in a faculty of eleven high-school teachers. He 
studied carefully the plans that were found in individual plan books; when 
the faculty met, he commented on portions of one plan that might be 
suitably adapted in another, etc. The result was that after the principal 
began this the teachers took it up and planned correlated lessons with various 
departments. 

The concrete meaning of the statement that the inner form 
of criticisms may be tactful or otherwise is brought out in the 
following eulogy of a principal who seems to have done his 
work in a satisfactory way: 

One thing our principal does not do. In consultation he never says, 
"I do it this way"; "I should have done it that way"; "You should not 
have done it this way"; "This is the best way"; but instead: "What is 
your opinion?" He invites you to give him an honest opinion of yourself. 
He proves to you in his honest attitude toward you the spirit of tolerance 
and sympathy which inspires you with a desire for co-operation on your 
part. 
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The mention of devices to which teachers object would 
perhaps lead us too far afield. There is, however, so much 
pent-up nervous recoil against the devices noted in the follow- 
ing statements that they are worth recording to show how 
human nature works even in modern times: 

Our principal has one device for supervision that is harmful. He 
patrols the corridors during recitations and looks in the doors. His face, 
almost glued against the glass and intently peering into the room, not only 
startles the teacher, but makes the pupils exceedingly nervous. One boy 
remarked after class that he always wanted to hurl a brick at the principal, 
who had the appearance of regarding the class as subjects for the penitentiary 
or the insane asylum. Again, our principal will drop into a class, stay five 
or ten minutes, and depart. On the two or three visits which he pays 
during the year he makes no comment. Even if she asks, the teacher 
receives no constructive or destructive criticism. The mystery is baffling, 
especially since he grades teaching ability from these visits. In problems 
of discipline turned over to him he never informs the teacher of the outcome. 
The child is sent back to the class with no explanation to the teacher. In 
a case last year the principal told the teacher that such interest in the 
outcome was entirely unnecessary, that it was better for the school that as 
few as possible should know the result of the conference with the boy's 
father. 

Another principal who is not welcome is described as 
follows : 

The principal has never visited one of my classes. To my certain 
knowledge, during the past six years he has never visited a teacher's class 
unless he felt that he had sufficient grounds for asking him or her to resign. 
In that case he visits a teacher's classes a part or the whole of a day and 
takes what he finds as sufficient evidence for concluding that his or her 
services are no longer desirable. Teachers in the system know positively 
that a visit from the principal means that there has been great criticism 
brought to the office and that immediate ejection from the system is 
imminent. Consequently his appearance causes great nervousness on the 
part of the teacher whom he visits and it is impossible to carry on the work 
as usual. 

Perhaps enough has been reproduced to make it clear that 
there are methods of supervision some of which are good, others 
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bad. It will, of course, never be possible to lay down a rigid 
rule and say that one ought to proceed always in the same 
way with all teachers and under all circumstances. But an 
interchange of experiences between principals would help to 
give wider currency to effective methods. 

The training of principals would also be facilitated. At 
present we have institutions equipped to give teachers the 
benefit of suggestions about good methods of class work, but 
we have left the leaders of education to pick up devices as best 
they can. 

There are other aspects of the principal's work than direct 
supervision of teachers. The making of lists of these duties 
will be helpful in indicating possibilities which might otherwise 
be overlooked. Lists will also serve to stimulate discussion of 
the proper division of the principal's time. No statements 
were secured in this collection which touch on the vital matter 
of economical apportioning of time. The gross impression 
made by such lists as came in is that a principal is of necessity 
a good deal of an opportunist. He must do his work when he 
can. It is doubtless true, however, that a conscious effort to 
emphasize one or another line of activity would tend to over- 
come in part, at least, the purely accidental distribution of 
energy. Beyond this emphasis that would give prominence to 
one type of work and set aside another, there is a possibility of 
deliberate planning of one's time. 

The following outline of duties comes from the principal of 
a large school: 

The three motives I have may be roughly stated as follows: 

1. To plan for each one of the four hundred fifty pupils the best 

development possible, present and future. 
a. To arouse co-operation, enthusiasm, ambition, in all the work 
and to have a wide range of "activities" through which there 
may be pleasure and at the same time opportunity for develop- 
ing community spirit, co-operation, executive ability, initiative 
and ease of bearing. 
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3. To select very carefully the teachers and to endeavor to have 
them all alert to discover individual differences and abilities, to 
help pupils master the technique of preparation, and to be 
human while they acquire the professional attitude. 

Thus the supervision requires intimate knowledge of all the problems of 
the community and school, from mayor to janitors! 

While I have some system, there are interruptions that cannot be fore- 
seen, so there is not the same definite schedule every day. 

At least three preliminary weeks before school opens are spent with an 
assistant going over cards made out last term stating studies desired by 
each pupil to see that they are wisely chosen, advising changes, making 
divisions in English, history, mathematics, according to the rating of teachers. 
Then comes the deadly tussle to make a schedule that avoids conflicts and 
gives classes of different grades of mentality to the teachers who can train 
them. Then follows the preparation of individual schedules so that classes 
may not exceed the limit and no time may be lost. 

After school opens come consultations with new pupils, efforts to search 
for those who have fallen out of the ranks, plans for part-time work, employ- 
ment for pupils who must maintain themseves, filling out of college blanks, 
and crediting of summer work. 

Time must be given to each of the following: 

1. Faculty meetings for "team work" in efforts to establish right 

habits of study, manage school activities, etc. 
1. Meetings with heads of departments. 

3. Program for assembly. 

4. Announcements regarding restrictions of students to one office 
and statement of qualifications. 

5. Elections for all organizations (without previous announcement, 
written ballot). 

Sunshine Society (all girls members). 

Boys' Athletic Association (all boys). 

Class officers. 

Glee clubs. 

Orchestra, Band, Chorus. 

Latin, French, Home Economics clubs. 

Debating societies. 

6. Physical examination by school nurse of all girls recorded and 
special exercises for abnormals. 
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7. Physical examination of all boys by physicians by military 
standards. Counsel for all below. 

8. Work in vocational guidance by meeting each English class once 
in two weeks at class hour (opportunity to keep in touch with 
each pupil and community needs) . 

9. Visiting classes. 

10. Rearranging of schedules of pupils reported by teachers to 
"head off" failure. 

11. Arrangement for correspondence with alumni. 

12. Service in State Council of Defense on Educational Committee. 

13. Monthly meetings with Students' Council (all officers and 
faculty advisers for arranging war drives and matters for entire 
school). 

14. Attendance upon as many school functions as possible, and help 
in Parent-Teachers' meetings. 

15. Follow-up work with absentees. 

16. Co-operation with all entertainments: Christmas cantata and 
opera by chorus and orchestra; operettas by glee clubs, debates 
and dramatic performances, and pageants. All of these are 
worked up as part of instruction in classes in music, public 
speaking, and physical culture so they do not disturb school 
work. 

17. Constant effort to keep a democracy where everybody is busy, 
happy, enthusiastic, and successful. 

18. Scarcely any time needed for discipline. 

19. Attempt to keep up with magazines, professional and general. 

20. Attendance on state and national educational conferences as an 
active member. 

ai. Travel, summer courses, and recreation in vacation. 

To the statement prepared by the principal of the large 
school may be added that of a superintendent of a small city in 
Indiana with about eight thousand inhabitants. He describes 
the major activities of the high-school principal under him as 
follows: 

Selection of teachers. — Does not have delegated power in selecting 
teachers. He is often asked by the superintendent if he has someone whom 
he wishes for a position. He does not seem to care to have any voice in the 
matter. 
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Course of study. — The course of study is largely made for him by state 
and local authorities. 

High-school program or schedule. — The superintendent at present 
furnishes the principal with the list of teachers and the subjects they can 
teach. The principal then works out the program and schedule. This is 
finally submitted to the superintendent, who goes over it with the principal. 
It should be remembered, however, that the principal does not decide what 
subjects shall be offered nor in what year they shall be taught. He works 
out the mechanical part of the program. 

Students' programs. — During the week prior to the opening of school the 
principal meets all students in conference and arranges the individual 
program of each. Before this time, however, the superintendent and the 
principal have a definite understanding about the latitudes in making up 
such a program. 

Routine of the day and government. — Routine of procedure in passing to 
and from classes, examination schedules, government, and responsibility for 
what goes on in general are wholly within his hands. Frequently the 
superintendent is asked for his opinion on all these points. The superin- 
tendent allows the principal full initiative in the management of his building. 
The principal enjoys this responsibility. He says he does not feel like a 
figurehead when he has some work thrown wholly upon him. 

Records. — The principal makes up all records of attendance and grades, 
also of the transcripts to colleges. 

Teachers' Meetings. — He has power to call and does occasionally call his 
teachers together for instruction and consultation. 

Teaching — assembly — office work. — He teaches two periods, has assembly 
duty two, and office two periods. 

Student activities. — He manages student social activities, and the athletics 
are under his guidance. 

Assembly, chapel, or opening exercises. — He arranges for "booster" 
meetings, "get together" affairs, and presides at all morning exercises. 

This statement shows that in this system the principal is 
distinctly subordinate to the superintendent. It also calls 
attention to the general problem of the relation between these 
two supervisory officers. There are many cities where the 
high-school principal is left by the superintendent to carry on 
the work of the school without close supervision. Indeed, 
there are systems where the high school and the elementary 
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schools drift far apart because there is no joint supervision of 
the two. 

There is great need of a systematic discussion of the relation 
of the high-school principal to the other officers in the system. 
The functions of supervisory officers often overlap and some- 
times the most unfortunate personal conflicts arise because 
there is no clear definition of what each officer should do. 

One method of adjusting the relation in question is to get 
on paper some of the actual doings of both officers. If princi- 
pals would make written reports each six months of the work 
of their schools and of the lines of activity which they have 
taken up during that period, we should very shortly have a 
definition of the principal's duties drawn from real life. In the 
absence of such reports the principal is often distracted by a 
thousand local and incidental calls on his time, and people 
sometimes wonder what his duties are. 

There were in the statements collected several indications 
that the lack of definition of a principal's duties often leads to 
ridiculous demands on the part of the community. 

In describing his experiences one principal mentions among 
his other duties that of answering the telephone. On this he 
comments as follows: 

A great nuisance in one school with which I was connected. I tried in 
several ways to discourage the practice of parents calling and asking me to 
go and tell Mary to bring a loaf of bread for supper. I sometimes had to 
look up Mary's exact location at that particular hour, climb several flights 
of steps, interrupt a recitation, and bring Mary to the telephone. I was not 
as prompt and zealous as some person or persons thought I should be, so 
someone complained to the board. The board then kindly, but firmly, 
suggested that, since it was the community's high school, all such messages 
should be religiously attended to, which was done. Many days it cost that 
community from a dollar to a dollar and a half to deliver this sort of messages, 
as measured by the actual time I spent at it. Measured in terms of how 
much less I accomplished, due to interruptions, it was much more; and 
measured in terms of loss due to distractions of teachers and pupils, it 
certainly was great. I might add that after one semester I relieved myself, 
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but not the school, by getting an office girl. I hope, but only hope, that 
something was done toward educating the community. 

There is one omission from the reports presented by these 
high-school teachers and principals which became oppressively 
evident as they were read through and classified. There is 
practically no one in the high-school field who has undertaken 
to put supervision on an objective basis by the use of tests. 
One negative statement on this matter was the only one in the 
collection. It is reproduced in full because it tells a story 
so common as to be well-nigh typical. It is entitled "My 
Principal." 

Mr. B. received his education in a small western military college. He 
afterward taught in the same school. He has taken a small amount of 
work in college since. His strong point is discipline. He keeps the school 
activities in line. Although our coach is the most highly paid teacher and a 
very capable man, the principal closely oversees the athletic work. He 
enjoys it. He sees to it that the office work, enrolment, recording of grades, 
reports of all kinds, and all such things are up and in. He has ability in 
this line. 

Mr. B. is not at all in sympathy with the whole measurement movement. 
I knew this, but it was impressed upon me one day when I heard him talking 
with our superintendent. Our superintendent takes an interest in scientific 
measurements. A professor from a leading university in another state was 
coming to lecture for us. The principal said to the superintendent: "For 
goodness' sake, don't let him talk on that measurement-curve stuff." The 
superintendent had given us a talk along that line earlier in the year and part 
of us were greatly interested in his lecture; part were not. 

Mr. B. wants good classwork done. He wants results. He seems 
utterly unable to aid a new teacher in getting started. It makes no difference 
whether it is a man or a woman. He very seldom goes to a recitation room 
unless he is looking for a student concerning some activity or some discipline 
question. If he does see something in the room that he does not like, he 
says so. In some unexplainable way he stirs the students all up and they 
do not get over it all during the next period. In this way the students do 
not, I believe, as a rule like him. As an executive they do. He does no 
teaching. He often tells his teachers to do little explaining. Tell how to 
do a thing and then see that it is done. 
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The fact is that high-school administrators are coming to 
the study of methods of administration more slowly than 
principals of elementary schools. The typical high-school 
principal was a specialist at one time in history or Latin or 
some other subject and rose to his present position because of 
strong personality or ability to get on with pupils. He finds 
himself overwhelmed by the details and distractions of his 
office. He does not continue the study of his specialty and he 
does not begin the study of the small body of professional 
literature now in existence pertaining to his office. He lives a 
life of isolation from his fellows engaged in like professional 
tasks. In witness of this, note the fact that a national associa- 
tion of high-school principals has been in existence only three 
years and has had meetings which could be described by the 
most optimistic as only partially, if not meagerly, attended. 

The picture is not such as to arouse enthusiasm in the mind 
of one who looks for the development of a professional spirit 
among high-school officers. But perhaps the concrete presen- 
tation of the facts will operate to produce a corrective for the 
present situation. High-school principals can, if they will, 
systematize and define their work. The method of doing this 
is for the leaders in the profession to describe one after another 
in explicit, concrete terms the duties, obligations, and rights of 
the principal. To these descriptions let there be added an 
account of methods which experience has shown to be effective. 
Let account of experiments be reported in order to stimulate 
the administrative genius of principals in devising new methods 
of procedure. In these ways, through a study of professional 
problems, there can be developed a body of professional 
writing which will raise the high-school principalship to a new 
level of efficiency. 



